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edy, and even during the days immediately following it,
English minds were far more absorbed as to what might
happen in Ireland than in the Balkans. The eternal Irish
question threatened at last to reach a tragic culmination.
Ulster was arming, and openly defying the Asquith Govern-
ment to apply force through Sir John French's army. The
Irish Nationalist Volunteers had also begun to arm. Ire-
land seemed on the verge of civil war. Hardly anyone in
England appeared to realize how the European situation
might be seriously menaced by a double murder in far-
away Bosnia. Only a few men who had closely followed
Continental politics, like Sir Arthur Nicolson and Sir Eyre
Crowe, and perhaps Sir Edward Grey, at the Foreign Office,
or who were responsible for the safety of the British Empire,
like Lord Haldane at the War Office and Winston Churchill
at the Admiralty, became somewhat apprehensive. Yet
Lord Haldane had created a little standing army ready to
be sent across the Channel at a moment's notice, and had
been organizing a larger territorial force for the protection
of England herself. And Winston Churchill had assembled
for maneuvers at Portsmouth what he proudly but justly
calls- "incomparably the greatest assemblage of naval power
ever witnessed in the history of the world. The King
himself was present and inspected ships of every class. On
the morning of the 19th [July] the whole Fleet put to
sea for exercises of various kinds. It took more than six
hours for this armada, every ship decked with flags and
crowded with bluejackets and marines, to pass, with bands
playing and at 15 knots, before the Royal Yacht, while
overhead the naval seaplanes and aeroplanes circled con-
tinuously. Yet it is probable that the uppermost thought
in the minds both of the Sovereign and those of his Minis-
ters there present, was not the imposing spectacle of British
majesty and might defiling before their eyes, not the oppres-
sive and even sultry atmosphere of Continental politics,